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DUMAS WAS RIGHT 


“One for cAll, 
and cAll for One” 


—The Three Musketeers 





HEN Alec wrote that 

caption for his famous 
Doug Fairbanks scenario he, to 
coin a phrase, made a statement. 
Don’t take our word for it— 


you LIFE for 10 weeks — and 


this includes the Titanic Trium- 
virate: 


The Thanksgiving Issue 
NOVEMBER 2 


The Christmas Annual (25c) 
DECEMBER 7 


Ask the League of Nations— 
“ The Fortieth Anniversary Number 





Or the nearest politician— 


Or read the following para- 
graph— 


In which you will learn that 
Dumas was right, as already 
suggested. Beginning immedi- 
ately, Greenwich time, LIFE 
offers the greatest trial-subscrip- 
tion opportunity that ever 
knocked at your pocketbook. 
For One Dollar, plus your own 
name and address, we will send 


JANUARY 4 


One Dollar for All, and All 
for One Dollar. Even the cele- 
brated Musketrio couldn’t do 
better than that, nor obey a 
better impulse! 


Messrs. Athos, Porthos & Aramis, 
LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





I believe in the all-for-one theory, and enclose my Dumas 
dollar herewith. See that I get the Big 3 Trio and the other 


7 numbers besides. ($1.20 in Canada; $1.40 abroad.) 














Confession 


H, listen to a canticle that’s sadly 
O unromantical ! 
We're going to have a session for 
onfession of our sins; 
[ do not wish to burden it with orna- 
nent pedantical— 
Oh, bitter is the plant I cull, but 
ere the thing begins: 


ty is liable to quite unjusti- 
able 

ctions, notions whimsically 
limsy in regard 

ts’ inspiration—and I fear it’s 
ndeniable 

very last to tie a bull outside 
vould be the bard! 


erage mentality impels the 
venerality 

\ink that inspiration for crea- 
tion of a song 

seize the poet suddenly, like 
mumps or immortality— 
public, in reality, as usual, 1 
wrong. 


m is empirical. Straightfor- 
ward or satirical, 

odiously transcendent, or re- 
splendent with romance, 

you that the practical is what 
creates the lyrical ; 

n't any miracle—it’s common- 
place as Pants! 


de force Parnassian it is pure, 
perhaps, or passionate— 

haps it is religious, or pro- 
digious, or divine; 

this is what inspires the bard 
to go ahead and fashion it— 
queries, “Is there cash in it?” 
before he writes a line! 


ees 








—S 
Vlasterpieces! Mastercrafts- 
nen make and fit Keen Kutter 
knife parts so exactly they seem 
rown together. The finished 


knives reflect this workmanship. 


Simmons Hardware Company 


KEEN KUTTER 











- \~“Save Money With 








Dividend checks from the American Telephone and Telegraph Company are received 
quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an applica- 
tion was made for a patent which 
created the possibility of speech be- 
tween distant points. It was the 
culmination of years of study, re- 
search and experiment. It suggested 
a new aid in commerce and domestic 
life; a new tie to bind the people to- 
gether. But it was only a suggestion 
—a dream. 


To make that dream come true re- 
quired the creation of an organization 
unlike any other. It demanded a kind 
of scientific knowledge that was yet 
to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still to be devised. And 
it necessitated the financial and moral 
support of many communities. 


Out of this situation grew the Bell 
System, bringing not only a new 
public service, but a new democracy 
of public service ownership—a 
democracy that now has more than 
200,000 stockholders—a partnership 
of the rank and file who use telephone 
service and the rank and file em- 
ployed in that service. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
exists to serve the people and is 


owned directly by the people—con- 
trolled not by one, but controlled 
by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year 
the ownership is more widespread. 
Each year the various processes of 
the service are performed more effi- 
ciently and economically. Each year 
new lines and extensions are con- 
structed. The responsibility of the 
management is to provide the best 
possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost and to provide 
new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires 
equipment, men and money. 


The rates must furnish a net re- 
turn sufficient to induce you to be- 
come a stockholder, or to retain your 
stock if you already are one; after 
paying wages sufficient to attract and 
retain capable men and women in the 
service. They must adequately sup- 
port and extend the structure of 
communication. 


These are considerations for the 
interest of all—public, stockholders, 
employees. 


“BeL_t SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 





The Seven Ages of a Public Statue 


It is unveiled. 

It is referred to by the art 
critics as “an authentic embodi- 
ment of the new spirit in sculp- 
ture.” 

A particularly daring art critic 
inquires (giving due credit to 
Kipling): “It’s pretty, but is 
it art?” 

A general agreement is reached 


(after a heated and prolonged 
discussion) that it is not art. 
It is good for a laugh when 
mentioned in a vaudeville act. 
Citizens write to the editor de- 
manding that it be removed as 
an eyesore. 

The original committee in 
charge finally gets the statue 
paid for. S. & 


















































Step on it—for greater mileage 
and downright comfort. Your 


hosiery is something more than 
a mere decoration. Fine silk 


not only minimizes friction 
between foot and shoe, but 
since it makes the stoutest 
thread, it also makes the stout- 
est stocking. Phoenix hosiery 
stands first in world sales be- 
cause it withstands severest usage 
over long miles—and at low cost 
furnishestothemen,womenand 
children of America an accel- 
erating refinement. Step on it! 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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Checkers 


CHECKERBOARD of One thing more: you must not 
cheat 


ebony and ivory 
The latticed moonlight makes So you play fair, 
My heart can bear defeat. 


Upon the floor. 
Come let us play. The stakes? And if I win— 
The But come, the moon moves 


Your dreams for mine. 
score— swiftly. 
We'll use the stars for counters. _ Let's begin! F. D. P. : 
[# 
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October This morning and the 
16th whole day busy. Came 
the cook to me first as 
to what the dinner should be, and I 
desperate, as usual, because the world 
contains so few edible animals. My 
husband, hearing the discussion, did 
implore me to have corned beef and 
cabbage, and I at some pains to con- 
vince him that it is not fit provender 
to set before company. Whereupon 
he did lament that his chances of 
ever getting any were poor, he seem- 
ing always to be either guest or host. 
. Measured this afternoon at 
my sewing-woman’s for a_ velvet 
frock, very fine, with the bead em- 
broidery alone costing one hundred 
dollars, but came away depressed 
because the fitting-room glare does 
bring out all one’s physical shortcom- 
ings. . . . Walking home through 
the town, I did perceive a gentleman 
signaling me from a cab. It was 
Harry Brown, who told me that he 
was suddenly leaving town for good 
in an hour or two. And he implored 
me to accompany him to his lodgings 
and accept a few bottles of fine old 
spirits and some caviar which he had 
been saving especially for me. Which 
I did, and so home with the loot, hop- 
ing my husband would not do a Raw- 
don Crawley over such magnificence. 
Found him, poor devil, a-singing of 
one of his hymns, “Now the Day Is 
Over,” just as if he had not to dress 
and get out the liquor for the eve- 
ning. Routed him quickly, he no 
whit displeased over my good for- 
tune. . . Ten to dinner, all bores, 
but people we had to have. And it 
did seem better to do them up to- 
gether than ruin other good parties 
with any of them. 


October To a draper’s, and 
17th greatly wroth at the 
saleswomen, many of 
whom did stare at me and make no 
answer at all when I asked if they 
would serve me next. But Lord! 
such is their accursed custom. And 
if they would reply “Certainly not!” 
it would suit me better than for them 
to stand there supercilious and dumb. 
. After dinner reading again 
in “Madame Bovary,” having an- 
nointed my face with a new and 
much talked-of complexion mud. My 
husband, home from his club before 
I expected him, did enter my room 
before I had removed the prepara- 
tion, and he laughed long and loud, 
the great zany, telling me I looked 
like Frank Tinney, and sundry other 
absurd things. So, without much 
response, to bed. 


Now all the discourse 
is of Emile Coué, the 
French philosopher, and 
his formula for self-improvement, 
“Every day in every way I am get- 
ting better.” Lord! what a comfort 
these New Thought movements must 
be to lazy people! And I hear that 
some persons of apparent sanity take 
stock in this one. My husband 
shouts it every morning upon aris- 
ing, whether in jest, I know not. I 
have failed to notice any change in 
him. . . . Casting up my accounts 
this day I do find myself reduced to 
the sum which the bank requires on 
deposit. Greatly perturbed thereat, 
and resolved not to set foot in any 
shop whatsoever until after All 
Saints’ Day, for that is the only way 
I can keep from spending money. 

B. L. 


October 
18th 


The Loosed Flood 


DVERTISING pays—the news- 
papers. 

It helps also to swell the postal re- 
ceipts, and it has been known to keep 
the garage man from the door of the 
artist who knows how to make silk 
stockings assume shapes they never 
attain outside of magazine back 
covers. 

As to its further productiveness, | 
know only this: 

Having a Palestine Four to dis- 
pose of, I announced that fact in the 
classified columns of a daily paper, 
offering my machine to any buyer at 
his own price. In reply I received 
the following: 

Circular from the Abandon Ship 
Insurance Company, offering me a 
favorable policy which would cover 
all accidents involving perambula- 
tors between 9 P. M. and 4 A. M. 
Rate, $17.86 per annum. 

Form letter asking me to join the 
newly formed Association of Motor- 
ists with Chronic Dyspepsia an! a 
Cast in the Left Eye. Dues, $10.00 
yearly. 

Bill for $28.75 from a milliner who 
had lost my address. 

Booklet giving motor routes to 
Canada and Quebec quotations on 
case goods. 

Telephone call from friend whose 
car was in the shop and who thought, 
since I was going to dispose of mine 
and had no present use for it, I 
wouldn’t mind . . he was only 
going to run up to Buffalo, anyway. 

Notice from official sources that | 
would have to renew my _ license 
within fifteen days. 

Price list from the Broken Chains 
Tire Company. 

Sixty-three (63) prospectuses from 
oil companies. 

Thirty-one (31) offers of stock in 
automobile firms that were going to 
put Henry Ford out of business. 

Twelve (12) letters from real 
estate firms which mistakenly pre- 
sumed that I was interested in choice 
building lots. 

No (0) offers to buy my auto- 
mobile. 

is K. M. 


Paying the Fiddlers 


Oxp Kine Coat is a merry old soul; 
Or perhaps it is only a rumor. 
But at least we know that the prices 
show 
A peculiar sense of humor. 





Gone away 


“Officer, there’s your man” 


The end of a perfect day 


THE WETS HAVE IT 





Questions on Geography 


HAT country is shaped like the leg of a boot? 
How do countries get that way? 

Why did Columbus waste his time with America when 
he might just as well have discovered oil, Eskimo Pies, 
radio, or a formula for synthetic gin? 

Name the capitals of all the states. 
goes, name the states. (This is no joke.) 

What proportion of the earth’s surface is covered by 
golf courses? Draw a relief map of your favorite 
course. 

Bound the United States. 
bounds? 

Which is the larger: The population of Los Angeles 
or the census of Los Angeles? 

Does the moving picture business rank among the 
leading industries of the country? How rank is it? 

Where is the largest body of fresh water in the world? 
Do you believe in the conservation of natural resources? 

What is the annual coal production of the United 
States? What would it be if the miners decided not to 
strike some year? 

Where is the (a) “Mother of Waters”? (b) “Father 
of Presidents”? What are they doing there? 

A certain monarchy, much in vogue for peace confer- 
ences, has been described as “a low-lying country, damned 
on all sides.” Is this right? 

Describe, with diagrams, the safest motor route from 
Montreal to New York. 


As far as that 


Is Alaska a slice out of 


C.K. V. R. 


Things I Wonder About 
While Holding a Telephone Receiver 


HY I didn’t pretend to be asleep and let my wif 
answer the phone. 

Why there isn't some human sound at the other e: 
of the wire. 

Whether central is making that queer crackling noi 
just to annoy me, or because she can't help it. 

If it is someone inviting us to dinner, will they believe 
me if I tell them we have an engagement with the Brow: 
for that evening? 

Would they be likely to speak to the Browns about j 
if I did? 

Does working for the telephone company ruin the dis 
positions of operators or were they already ruined? 

What happens to them while you are wiggling t 
hook up and down? 

Why don’t they fix telephones so that every time you 
move the hook it gives the operator an electric shock? 

Would anything less than the electric chair be t 
merciful for the average operator? 

If they find me standing dead here in the morning w 
they do anything to that operator because of it? 

Whether operators decide to become operators through 
heredity or environment. 

Why the Sam Hill don’t they hurry and get those dia 
things installed that they’ve talked about so much? 

Whether it will make any difference when they do. 

“Oh—is this you, Mr. Brown?” 









































Burglar Bill (sampling contents of sideboard): Best home brew I ever tasted, Joe. 
Let’s wake the guy an’ ask him for the recipe. 

















The Giddy Whirl 


Hostess: But, my dears, why are you leaving so early? 
Little Girl: We're awfully sorry, but we have to go to another party an’ we want to get there 
before the ice cream’s all gone. 


Like Father, Like Son When Autumn Comes 


HEN I went to college twenty-five years ago I When Autumn comes, across the years 
played the mandolin and spent three hundred a As surely comes thy face, alas! 
r: now I have a son who spends three thousand and Comes with strung pearls on seeded grass, 
plays the ukulele. When I took a girl to a dance And dawn’s bright lashes soft with tears. 
ired a hack for fifty cents: now my boy writes that Ah! surely then thy footfall nears 
thinks he will leave school because he can’t find a My threshold, and I see thee pass 
age for his car near enough to the fraternity house. And smile, as in some haunted glass 
We used to carry a keg seven miles into the country to Smiles a dead girl, and disappears, 
ea party: Jim says one of the fellows can carry enough When Autumn comes. 
the crowd without wrinkling the tail of his coat. 
| expected to go to work after I was through and pay More real than Summer with her rose, 
k the money my father had lent me. My boy says Her pomps beside thee are dim things, 
going to look around for a year or two. He doesn’t Resounding unsubstantial shows ; 
t to be rushed into anything not worthy of his talents. Thou, from the shadow thy beauty throws, 
But when the ball’s on the five-yard line with one Deathless with many vanishings— 
iute to play, I guess Jim and I, up there in the grand- When Autumn comes. 
stud, are pretty much the same.” McC. H. R. Le G. 





** TUST what, Norton,” I asked, “is 

the idea?” Whereupon Norton 
assumed the expression of a be- 
wildered fox-terrier set unsteadily 
on end and murmured he didn't 
know. 

“Do you really think this—this ef- 
fort is coherent? Do you really 
think any editor—?” 

Norton wriggled uneasily and I 
continued. I tore his sentences 
apart, ridiculed his choice of words, 











Off With the Old—On With the New 


Fools for the Finding 


the futility of 
without plan and demolished his la- 


explained writing 
borious construction. “Well,” I 
ended acidly, “in this sad world one 
can always find bigger fools than 
oneself,” 

Norton blushed, thanked me, and 
departed, more, I thought, in sorrow 
than in anger. It was his own fault. 

When Norton told me he had 
joined a poetry society, I asked him 
why he didn’t bob his hair, smoke 


Russian cigarettes and leave off wear- 
ing—but I blush for all of us. He 
mumbled something about “self- 
expression” and slunk off. “Foo!!” 
I hurled after him. You see, I 
really liked the fellow. 

The next time I saw Norton, he 
had written a poem. His society was 
offering a prize and would I be kind 
enough— 

Curiosity prompted me to read 
Norton’s poem. It was twelve de- 





grees below drivel. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, read it yourself: 


TWILIGHT 
By Waldemar Norton 


ileening thusk . . . haze, 
hisper-soft; still... windless... 
windless ... still... 
ls agony, drawing dim finger- 
tips 
r the dying sun... 
then—a thrush’s call, flute-clear 
and cool, 
1 violet, velvet bell... 
ing... freeing... 
Oh God! 


chok- 
God! 


Norton—” I began. But some- 
¢ in my look made him leave 
out waiting for me to continue. 
*x * * 
he last time I saw Norton, there 
a subtle change in his expres- 
—just what, I don’t know. It 
have been his new clothes. 
e came sidling up through the 
of his customary diffidence. 
y poem—” he commenced. 
Yes?” I said, coldly. 
it won the prize—two thousand 
llars a year.” 
lwo th— two—!” I choked. 
“Isn’t it ridiculous? You see, this 
society is headed by a rich man, oh, 
a very rich man.” 
jut that poem!” I exclaimed. 
\ hatever— how could — what 


¢ 

‘orton shook his head meekly, de- 
ciatingly. “Must have been some- 
ig to what you said.” 
What -did I say?” I asked. 
hat’s more, I didn’t like the look 
his eye. 
In this sad world,” quoted Nor- 

“one can always find bigger 
ls than oneself.” 


H. W. H. 


For a Bright Child 


¥ you are young and simply dread 
eat the crusts that grow on bread; 
| if your parents say you must 
cause there’s lots of health in 
crust; 
n’t make a fuss or fret or cry; 
bit of common sense apply. 


ve to each crust a little lick, 
en in your pocket slip it quick. 
This must be done quite carefully, 
sut if you’re smart they'll never see. 
And then when you go out to play, 
ist throw the horrid things away. 
G. K. D. 


“I wonder if that darling caddie is insured?” 


Prospects in the Baby Business 


yes babies were turned out 
last year than ever before, and 
they were more efficiently produced, 
according to the consensus of expert 
opinion, which must be accepted in 
the absence of complete statistics. 


Distribution in the industry was 
wide, reaching all classes, and it is 
said that the year’s production was 
thoroughly absorbed. 

In the last six months proportion- 
ately fewer babies than ever before 
were sent to the shops for repairs, 
due possibly to the favorable rain- 
fall in the southern and central 
states, as shown on the crop sum- 
mary recently released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Experts look forward to a con- 
tinued general increase in production 
during the next quarter, both in gross 


' 


output and per capita return, due 
largely to the expected prosperity. 
The industry, they say, definitely 
turned the corner last winter after 
the depression of 1921, when the 
market was called upon to absorb 
considerable realization; and ever 
since that time it has maintained a 
firm undertone. The equipment 
trusts, particularly the baby carriage 
and bottle securities, have touched 
new highs for the year; and al- 
though milk prices show no signs of 
weakening, this is merely a minor 
deterrent. With the recent unmis- 
takable lower trend in the rent mar- 
ket, operating costs in the industry 
took a similar and proportionate turn 
for the lower. Consequent progress- 
ive activity is confidently expected 
throughout the country. J.D. M. 





Lines 


Lif e- 


HE Drys claim the bootleggers 
tamper with Justice. Maybe 
that’s why Justice is blind. 








General Pershing has now started 
work on his memoirs. 

Let’s see—that disposes of every- 
one ‘with the exception of Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll. 


Hereafter the provident man _ will 
buy coal in the months when he 
shouldn’t eat oysters. 


No celebrity in the world is safe with When Prohibition agents ask a bar- 


Clare Sheridan twenty miles 
away. 

JL 
With the profiteers getting 
only fifteen cents a ton more 
for coal than last year, there 
has evidently been a rift in 
the loot. 

JL 
If all the boarding-house 
dwellers in Greater New 
York were placed end to end, 
they would reach. 


IL 
The trouble with the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties 
is that one isn’t republican 
and the other isn’t demo- 
cratic. 

JL 
The press dispatches of the 
recent championship fight in 
France should have stated: 
Veni, Vidi, Siki. 

JL 
Carpentier was described as 
“A Young Greek God,” and 
now Siki is called “The Black 
Panther.” Jack Dempsey’s 
title, however, is still “Heavy- 
weight Champion of the 
World.” 

JL 
After they drive the Turks 
out of the Near East, will the 
diplomats kindly push war 
out of the Near Future? 


A 96-year-old physician 
smokes sixty cigarettes a day. 
His longevity, no doubt, is 
due to the fact that he walked 
a mile for each one. 
JL 

The vessels in the dry navy 
don’t seem to be very reliable 
cup defenders. 


Getting five dollars a word 
for his memoirs should en- 
courage Lloyd George to in- 
sert a stuttering character 
into his work. 








Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Senator, to call you less would be 
Lése majeste , 

Once more your star victorious we see 
Resume its way, 

Once more on your revered patrician head 
The wreath is thrown. 

Some constellations on their paths are led; 
You roll your own. 


The Sacred Cod-fish thrills with joy divine 
Your course to see, 

Uninfluenced, along the dotted line 
Marked G. O. P. 

And all Stand-patters pray that should there 

come 

A time of stress, 

They'll find a Henry Cabot Lodge in some 
Vast wilderness. 


G. C. 








tender what he’s got to drink, 
a soft answer turneth away 
suspicion. 

A, 
So far Will Hays’ dictator- 
ship has consisted in dictating 
speeches. 

IL 
Now let’s have the film com- 
pany that insured Pola Negri 
against getting married in- 
sure the rest of its stars 
against getting divorced. 


The New York fans have 
been in a delicate position 
during the World’s Series. 
They don’t know which team 
to throw their empty pop bot- 
tles at. 

-L 
The politician who promises 
a Business Administration 
generally gives a Tired Busi- 
ness Administration. 

all. 
Ireland’s food bill comes 
high. There is doubtless an 
additional charge for Cork- 
age. 

-L 
The report that an Atlantic 
City hotel overcharged a 
diner is denied. It was only 
a roomer. 

A. 
Losing Congressmen in the 
November elections will be 
an advantage for the Repu)- 
lican party if it only loses the 
right ones. 

AL 
The U. S. Shipping Board 
denies there is any falling off 
of transatlantic passengers. 
Except, of course, falling off 
the water wagon. 

JL 
The Irish government now 
wants to join the League of 
Nations. 
Those boys just can’t seem to 
keep out of hot water. 






















































































Fitting 
Alice: What are you going to do with your alimony? 
Virginia: I think I'll put it into Liberty Bonds. 











“You know—there’s something about your daughter—I don’t know just what—— 


ATURALLY, I was a bit anxi- 

ous when Jean’s Aunt Sarah 
came to visit us the first time. I 
wanted her approval of my judgment 
in house furnishing, because— 

Well, you see, when we were about 
to be married, Jean’s Aunt Sarah 
offered us some furniture she had 
stored. 

I declined. 
was diplomatic about it. 
less, I declined. 

“I have my eye on some really 
valuable pieces,” I said suavely in 
response to the offer, “and if the 
dealer will only come around to my 
terms, I shall have them. 

“Antiques, you know, 
dinarily good.” 

Jean’s Aunt Sarah offered little 
objection. 

“Very well, then,” was her com- 


I pride myself that I 
Neverthe- 


extraor- 


“Yes. I see him.” 


The Home-coming 


ment. “I suppose I can dispose of 
what I have some other way.” 

Dispose of what she had some 
other way, you see. Absolute confir- 
mation of my worst suspicions about 
the furniture. 

Of course, I had no antiques in 
view at the time, but I managed to 
buy some shortly afterward. It was 
a necessary purchase, but one with 
which I was very well satisfied. Inci- 
dentally, it may explain the trepida- 
tion with which I awaited Jean’s 
Aunt Sarah’s verdict after her first 
visit of inspection. 

Strange to say, she approved. The 
Heppelwhite sideboard brought an 
exclamation of joy from her. The 
Louis Seize escritoire was hailed 
with a near-shriek. The Cape Cod 
clock was greeted with murmurs of 
astonishment. 


“Are these the antiques you hai! in 
mind—the valuable pieces?” inquired 
Jean’s Aunt Sarah, her inspection 
length completed. 

“From Jacques’?” she _ aske 
further. 

“They are,” I answered. 
like them ?” 

“Assuredly! I always did | 
them, ever since the day they cat 
from Grand Rapids,” said Je 
Aunt Sarah, her voice a bit choke 
“Only I must say when I sold them 
to Jacques’ I never suspected that 
they had the homing instinct of 
chickens.” 

Jean’s Aunt Sarah has a sense of 
humor, however. She calls our place 
“The Roost,” so there is still hope 
that we may not be completely cut 
off in her will, 


“Do \ 





Windows 


ONG rows of gleaming, glittering delights, 
* One sacred street of feminine display, 
Seductive as the scented, tropic nights, 

Refreshing as the noon rain in the May. 
From every shore the ardent tides embrace, 

Across the untracked highways of the sea, 
Come silks, and furs, and filmy, webby lace 

To hold me in enraptured réverie. ‘ At the Perfume Counter 
Pour ali your treasures wide! My hungry eyes, ? ’ Tawdry, shabby little things; 

The windows of my heart, will feast thereon; ; Aren't they the perfect frights? 
On ruby beauty, sapphires that the skies . Nearly all wear diamond rings. 

Have lavished all their artistry upon. Love is blind to funny sights! 
To all my soul goes out in joy, and then 
My hus!.and’s income calls it back again. P te What’s on sale to lure them so? 
Zephyrs’ Fragrance; mine! I vow 
-Millinery It is mine no longer, though; 

= Mine is made to order now. 

I find it harder now to dodge the curse 

Of popular approval in a hat. 

And yet I cannot judge myself by that— 
Is their taste better, or has mine grown 


‘ yrse? 
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rome - = PN Silks and Satins 
ry reaper - at cenin's Sue, aK i Color and splendor; orchids and blues, 
d Gnd a nigtighe thet hue. AI 7 Purples as royal as emperors’ pride; 
. Greens with a hint in their sheen of the dews, 
Whites to be stained by the tears of the bride. 


Rugs Ni Beauty and riches; yellows and jades, 
rug is Old Japan, : Pinks that were snatched from the first-blooming rose; 
ileaming pearl in sapphire seas. AG Silvers as soft as the moon when it fades, 
y eyes and then I can <A Crimsons that mirrored the day at its close. 
ell its cherry-scented breeze. ‘ . 
Silken and satin; henna and mauve, 
t petals flutter down e ; Lavender, ivory, turquoise, I see; 
‘rom the patriarchal trees. : 9 Mulberry, violet, ev'ry shade wove— 
's the tag. (Inspection. Frown.) 2Seq And none in a tint that’s becoming to me. 
shaw! The shoddy thing’s Chinese. 
Home 
Shopping is a task to me. 
Dear! I’m worn down to a shred. 
I’m fatigued to misery, 
So I’m going straight to bed. 
What I bought? Oh! Let me see: 
Needles and a spool of thread. 
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HE most inter- 

esting piece of 
news in the papers 
on the first of Oc- 
tober came from 
Washington and was 
published in the 
Tribune. It said that 
“an avalanche of demands that this 
country intervene at once in the Near 
East situation, and if necessary join 
Britain in a war on Turkey,” had 
dumfounded President Harding and 
Secretary of State Hughes. 

Carter Field, a correspondent of 
the Tribune, made this assertion. He 
said the White House and State De- 
partment had been literally swamped 
with resolutions from all over the 
country insisting that the Turks must 
be checked regardless of cost. Prac- 
tically all of these reports, he said, 
came from church organizations 
stirred by the reports of massacres. 

If that is true, and the organized 
churches are stirred up on the subject 
of Turks and massacres, it may mean 
a great deal. The organized churches, 
when they work together about any- 
thing, are the strongest bloc in the 
United States. Their influence and 
money really put over Prohibition, 
which shows that they are not infalli- 
ble, but at least they are bolder than 
the politicians. The things they 
want may not always be good, but 
they always think they are good. 
They do not go after them because 
they are politic and will keep them in 
power or office, or because they look 
profitable and will bring them in 
money. Business naturally looks to 
what is profitable in dollars, politics 
looks to what is profitable for power, 
but the big church bloc, once it gets 
stirred, does not care a hang either 
for dollars or politics. It goes out 





to save the world and the bodies and 
souls of men. 


It does not stand on 





598 Madison Avenue, New York 


the order of its going nor on the 
cost of it. It is not always wise, in- 
deed it is apt not to be wise, but it is 
the best core for a big movement to do 
a big thing that the country affords. 

If the church bloc in the United 
States really takes an interest in the 
Turks, it was worth cable rates to tell 
it to the English. If the church bloc 
develops a real live interest in Eu- 
rope, we may see Uncle Sam turn 
over in his sleep. 
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_ peepee a HUGHES has re- 
plied to the vociferations of the 
church people in a cable message to 
Bishop Cannon, Methodist, who is in 
Paris. Bishop Cannon had cabled to 
him his belief that our government 
should “co-operate actively to protect 
the Christians in Asia Minor not only 
diplomatically but, if necessary, with 
the army and navy.” Secretary 
Hughes reminds him that the admin- 
istration has no authority to engage 
in acts of war in the Near East, but 
he says it has done all it could, and 
that “we have exerted in an appro- 
priate manner our influence against 
all acts of cruelty and oppression.” 
Our influence does not seem to 
have had much effect, but perhaps if 
more noise is made about it, it will 
do better. Of course, it would have 
more weight if we had any author- 
ized voice in European matters. If 
we had joined the League, we should 
have had such a voice. No one can 
say how effective it might have been 
in bringing peace to Europe, but al- 
most everyone believes that it would 
have been greatly effective, and es- 
pecially so in averting the situations 
which have come out of the disagree- 
ment of the Allies, such as the pres- 





ent outbreak of the Turks. We might 
not be sending troops to Turkey, and 
probably would not, even though we 
were in the League; but if we had 
been in it, there would have been no 
need of troops. 

To meet this recognized need of 
giving the United States a voice in 
such concerns of Europe as interest 
and affect our people, it is proposed 
that we get into the League as we 
went into the war, bound by no agree- 
ments, and not as an ally but as an 
associate. When we went into the 
war we went in on our own hook for 
our own reasons, but were not a party 
to any of the treaties or agreements 
made by the Allies with one another. 
So we might go into the League— 
bound by no covenant, but sitting in 
to aid discussion and do our part as 
our own authorities saw it, in co- 
operation with the League. 

Something like that was suggested 
by Colonel House in a communica- 
tion to the London Times last sum- 





mer. It seems worth discussing. 
£> 
) < ’ 
a es 
HE church people are dis 


gruntled at our detachment 
the concerns of Europe. So are the 
bankers, of whom a big assemblage 
is in session at this writing in this 
town. 

The bankers do not think Uncle 
Sam can afford to let Europe go to 
pot. In that sentiment they stand in 
with the church people. Indeed, the 
two groups who are most concer ied 
to save the world are these two. They 
both love their neighbor and the 
bankers have lent him money. They 
are bound to pull him through, and 
between them, they will do it. 


E. S. M. 








Eruption of an Extinct Volcano 
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Better, Thank You 


AD we seen Ethel Barrymore in “Rose Bernd” five 

years ago we probably would have thrown one of 
our most elaborate fits over it. It is just the kind of play 
that used to knock us cold. Quiet, elemental tragedy, 
involving a peasant girl and her favorite sin, the re- 
spectable father of her child who prefers to remain 
anonymous, and her own old father whom it takes three- 
quarters of an hour to convince that his daughter has 
done wrong and three-quarters of an hour to hush him 
up once he has been convinced. 

But after several years of seeing peasant girls go 
wrong, the thing resolves itself into something of a 
formula, and even in the most intense moments one has 
the feeling: “Oh, well, that’s the way those people always 
take on when this happens.” Consequently, the situations 
and most of the lines in “Rose Bernd” have the old 
familiar ring of a reading from “Snow White and Rose 
Red.” 





F course, the important difference between “Rose 

Bernd” and the other plays is Ethel Barrymore. Her 
performance is so remarkable that she may disappoint 
some of her admirers, for she is no longer the Ethel 
Barrymore of old, with the imitable voice and the regal 
manner. She .sn’t Ethel Barrymore at all. (Those who 
want to hear the old Ethel Barrymore voice, by the way, 
should go to the Eltinge Theatre, where Florence Reed 
is using it this season in “East of Suez.”) 

What the audience at “Rose Bernd” sees is a heavy, 
bewildered Tess, who can think of nothing better to say 
to her accusers than “I was so ashamed—I was so 
ashamed,” over and over again in a dull, unimpassioned 
voice. This one scene alone, as Miss Barrymore plays it, 
is sufficient to raise “Rose Bernd” out of the collection of 
other plays of its type into a class by itself. 





N the face of a really good play this department finds 

itself dumb. There are so many ways of saying that 
a play is rotten, but only three or four ways of praising 
it. “Holds the attention till the final curtain,” “a splen- 
did performance,” “delightfully gay,” “intensely inter- 
esting,” or any of the things we said above about Miss 
Barrymore. 

Galsworthy’s “Loyalties” is a good example of a play 
we hate to write about because we enjoyed it so much. 
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In the first place, we were so interested that we forgot 
to pay attention to our job (i.e., jotting down nasty re- 
marks on the margin of our program alongside the Rogers 
Peet advertisement, which we are unable to decipher the 
next morning owing to having written one on top of an- 
other in the dark). 

In the second place, we don’t know any words for “in- 
teresting” except “interesting,” and that, above all things, 
is what “Loyalties” is. Another snappy phrase that we 
could use would be “well-acted.” If we had been drink- 
ing, we might loosen up to the extent of adding “well- 
written.” And there you are! “Loyalties” is interesting, 
well-acted and well-written—and a whole lot more. Its 
plot, by the way, concerns the cross-cutting of pet loyalties 
of its characters, the loyalty of one Jew to his race, of the 
English soldier to the army, of the lawyer to his pro- 
fession, of the determined “gentleman” to his fellow 
“gentlemen,” all leaving the audience where it was at the 
beginning, but conscious of having seen a real play. 








HERE are lots of ways in which to describe “On the 
Stairs,” the mystery play in which Arnold Daly finds 
himself as a fake swami. Suppose we let it go, however, 


at “ham.” 
sZ% 


N “Thin Ice,”’ Percival Knight has written for himself 

the part that all of us would give worlds to play: the 
gentleman-soldier forced into domestic service by circum- 
stance, concealing his real identity under his butler’s garb 
but always enough of the man-of-the-world to say witty 
things to the guests, noble things to the young lady of the 
house, and brave things to the villain, eventually being 
called back to England by a cable saying that his uncle, 
Lord Geek, has died, and that he is now the heir to the 
title and the estate. This is the réle that every man 
would write for himself if he were both actor and play- 
wright, as Mr. Knight is. 

In addition to having done so very well by himself, 
Mr. Knight does very well by the part, and Mr: Shubert 
has done very well by Mr. Knight in the matter of cast- 
ing. The result is a generally entertaining evening. 


R. C. B. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


ie Cat and the Canary. 
reeps to the minute. 

East of Suez. Eltinge.—Florence Keed in 
tense emotional affair about a Eurasian 
vho tries to mix with white folks. 
vols Errant. Maxine Elliott's. High- 
combination of sociology and triangles. 

Loyalties. Gaiety.—Reviewed in this issue. 

Malvaloca. Ferty-Eighth St.—To be re- 
| next week. 

The Monster. Thirty-Ninth St.—A dear 
inatic who loves to cut people up, giving 
rvous evening to those who can bring 
selves to believe anything. 
ose Bernd. Longacre.—Reviewed in this 


U. R. 


National.—Sev- 


Garrick.—To be reviewed next 


.a Tendresse. Empire.—Henry Miller and 
Chatterton in one of those French 
1s dealing with an unfaithful mistress. 
Whispering Wires. Forty-Ninth St.—Mur- 
mystery with about five minutes of nov- 
in it. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic.—An interest- 
llection of rare old comedy relics, in- 


cluding the A. P. A. emerald. 

The Awful Truth. Henry Miller's. —Ina 
Claire and Bruce McRae in one of the easi- 
est-riding plays of the season. 


Captain Applejack. Cort. — Fortunately 
report that this delightful comedy was 


leaving was premature. Wallace Eddinger 
and Mary Nash are still playing pirate. 

East Side-West Side. Nora Bayes.—One 
of those plays about a poor little girl in a 
rich man’s house. We forget which one it is. 

The Ever Green Lady. Punch and Judy. 
—To be reviewed next week. 

The Exciters. Times Square.—Impossible 
but amusing comedy melodrama, involving a 
new line of crooks. 

Her Temporary Husband. Frazee. — Wil- 
liam Courtenay in old-fashioned farce com- 
moticn. 

It’s a Boy! Sam H. Harris.—The off- 
spring of “Six-Cylinder Love” with all of 
its parent’s bad traits and none of its good 
ones. 

Kempy. Belmont.—Home comedy contain- 
ing some delightful moments. 

Kiki. Belasco.—Lenore Ulric in a start- 
ling piece of character work. 

The Old Soak. Plymouth.—A fine old 
bum fighting his way through a field of 
hokum. 

Partners Again. Selwyn.—Potash and Perl- 
mutter in oitmobile business. 

Shore Leave. Lyceum.—Just a sweet, old- 
fashioned bit of gurry, with Frances Starr. 

So This Is London! Hudson. — England 
and America made as unattractive as possible 
in the name of Anglo-American good-feeling. 

Spite Corner. Little. —To be reviewed 
later. 

Thin Ice, 


sue. 

The Torch Bearers. 
ous comedy for those who 
theatricals. 


Comedy.—Reviewed in this is- 


Vanderbilt. Gorge- 
know amateur 
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Polo and the Monroe Doctrine 
The Four Horsemen of the Argentine Who Tangoed Away with the Championship 


| Bie 


Why Men Leave Home. 
ality play disguised as bedroom 
vice versa, 


Morosco.—Mor- 
farce, or 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome. A little of 
everything, ranging in size from elephants to 
a crow. 

Chauve-Souris. Century Roof.—A new bill. 
To be reviewed later. 

Daffy Dill. Apollo.—Unfortunately the last 
week of Frank Tinney’s show. 

The Gingham Girl. Earl Carroll. 
pleasant and harmless. 

Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.—Mag- 
nificent spectacle, with Savoy and Brennan 
and a bit of Jack Hazzard. 

The Lady in Ermine. Ambassador.—To be 
reviewed next week. 

Molly Darling. Liberty.—Good all-around 
musical show, with some excellent comedy 
dancing by Jack Donahue. 

Orange Blossoms. Fulton.—In good taste 
at least. 

Passing Show of 1922. Winter Garden. 
If you like Winter Garden shows, you'll like 
this. 

Queen o’ Hearts. 
To be reviewed later. 

Revue Russe. Booth. — To be 
next week. 

Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino.—Looks like 
a big season for Eddie Dowling and asso- 
ciates. 

The Yankee Princess. 
be reviewed next week, 


- Very 


George M. 


Cohan’s. 


revic wed 


Knickerbocker.—To 

















George, 
they'// lock 





What do I care! 
Oh, the Bab Carriage 
Baby 


Why All Our Ecstasy and Silliness by Proxy? 


AM never going to see Pavlowa 

again, and I am never going to 
see Charlie Chaplin again. It is silly 
to go and see them do things that I 
can do perfectly well myself. I 
don’t mean that I can dance as well 
as Pavlowa or walk as funny as 
Charlie Chaplin, but I can dance 
some and I can walk pretty funny 
when I try. 

This thing of walking along nor- 
mally and regularly is all wrong. 

I sing in my bath, I sing with my 
whole heart, loud and vulgar though 
it may be, and I'll tell the world it is 
alot of fun. I’m going to have more 
of this sort of fun. Beginning to- 
morrow at sunrise I am going to 
start a new life. I’m going to skip 
to the 8:40 train. And if I feel like 
walking funny for a block or two, 
I’m going to walk just as funny as I 
feel. 

Last night I saw the Pavlowa bal- 
let, and it occurred to me that every- 
body ought to live that way. There 
ought to be more dancing around in 
First National Banks, in department 
stores, on subway platforms, on Fifth 
Avenue, everywhere. Walking is so 
dog-goned common, and almost sad, 
when you come to think of it. All 
of us feel ecstatic now and then. 
Well, when we feel ecstatic why 
shouldn’t we hop along like Pavlowa 
for a block or so? And, though it 
may be heresy to say so, all of us 
feel funny now and then, and, when 


we do, why shouldn’t we act as silly 


as Charlie Chaplin? 

Not that it makes any difference, 
but it will be a better world when 
we all do. 

I know for myself that I never feel 
quite so close to the eternal as when 
I get down on my knees and stick 
my head under the davenport and act 
like an ostrich for the benefit of the 
two youngest children. 


Everybody has it in him, or he 
would not pack theatres to see Pav- 
lowa and Charlie do it for him. 

You just watch the human race 
and in another thousand years or so 
it will be cutting its own capers. 
Life isn’t going to be so bad after 
all, in another million years, when 
we have all learned how to cut loose. 

To-morrow I start this new era. 

Of course, I shall try to be harm- 
less in my self-expression. I don’t 
want people to say anything worse 
about me than: “Oh, well, he’s harm- 
less.” D. H. 


A Single-Track Mind 


NortH: I can get you six per 
cent. 

WEsT: 
it already! 

“No, I mean for your money.” 

“Well, I expect to pay for it, of 
course.” 


Great! Man, I can taste 


Love may be blind, but a poor man 
is never sued for breach of promise. 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON - 


GENOA 
we 


Loose Leaf Products 


Milling gutters 
Abrasive wheels 
Elastic webbings 
Insecticides 
Flour, feed, hay, straw, salt. 


Drop-forgings 
Chemicals 
Screw caps 
Quaker snips 
Tar, coal, lime, sand, cement. 


Door sashes 
Mill work 
Blinds 
Window frames 
Water tube boilers, clay working machines, 
(And fifteen lines more of this.) 
—Muriel Draper in the Little Review, 


ENNIS rackets 
All-weather treads 

Waterproof awnings 
Fountain pens 
Paints, oils, 

cigarettes. 


varnishes, tobacco, 


Domestic cigars 

Hair restorers 

Parquet floors 

Carpets 

Golf _ sticks, 
jewelry. 


automobiles, books, 


Muriel 

If the 

Poetry business 

Ever fails 

You can always go back to 

Department store elevatoring. 
FP. A 


A MAN will own up to a dozen 
faults in order to hide one. 


Coming and Going 
The foreign diplomat leaps from conference to conference. 
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“What to do?” 
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Bones 





The Classic and Romantic History of Mother Hubbard and Her Faithful 
Friend, “Old Dog Tray,” as It Might Have Been Rendered by Various 


Playwrights. 


(The reader guessing the identity of the several dramatists will have the privilege 


Tue SEA Coast or BOHEMIA 


Treigh. Solus. 


“er I ‘O bark, or not to bark. 
That is the question: 


Whether ’tis nobler i’ the mind to 
suffer 

The slings and arrows of out- 
rageous hunger 

Or like the harmless necessary 
Ford to make 

Lament,sans bones, sans fleas, sans 
everything— 

A bone, a bone, my Kingdom for 
a bone! 

Off with her head, so much for 
Mother Hubbard.” 

* * + 

Now we'll take a little trip to 

Belgium. 


* * * 


A Forest 


OUND about are huge trees. 
Under several of them stands 
Melisanda Hubbard, a maid with 


long hair like new-mown spaghetti, 
which is borne by a parade of Pages. 
Underneath other trees lies The Dog. 


He is very old. He is blind. 
also deaf and dumb. 
front paws, also his tail. 


deaf and dumb alphabet. 
Ist PAGE: 
The Bones! 
2ND PAGE: 
The Bones! 
3RD Pace: 
The Bones! 
Let us turn over a 
page 
THE Brook: 
The Bones! ! 
THE BreeEzE: 
The Bones!! 
THE TREEs: 
The Bones!! 
THE Doc: 
The Bones!!! 
MELISANDA: 
The Bones!!! 
The trees die. The 
Pages die. Melisanda 
is strangled by her 
hair. She dies. The 
Dog dies. Everybody 









He is 
He has lost his 
He con- 
veys his meaning to Melisanda in the 


CMW WHI 





“Out pops the Family Skeleton” 


of buying a seat from the box-office of any theatre in town at the advertised price) 


~ 


™ nerb roth. 


dies. A bluebird flies up and perches 


on a dead tree. 


Tue Birp: Why. Why. 
Why. Why? 

CURTAIN 

* * * 


We will now go north. 





THe Lair or A NORWEGIAN 
PASTOR 


(Note: We do not see the 
Pastor. It is better so.) 

Hedda Hubbard, trying to find 
herself, stands before the Cup- 
board door. 


EDDA: If I find myself in 
the Cupboard, I cannot find 
myself out here. What shal! | 


do? 

(Oswald Tray enters and faces 
her. It is horrible.) 

Oswatp: Bones. In the Cup- 
board. I know they are there 

Heppa: Do not seek to open 


the Cupboard. It is terrible. Your 
father was—but that’s a secret. 
Your mother—oh, I dare not say 
it. All your people were—but | 
must be silent. Everybody is ALL 
WRONG. The world is a ghastly 


place. There is no hope. There 
is no joy. There is nothing. 
OswaLp: There are bones. ! will 


see them. 


Why. 
pops the Family Skeleton. 


(He opens the Cupboard and out 
Hedda 


loses herself again and sinks ins 
sible on a tainted escutcheon whi 
Oswald chokes to death on a Bar 
Sinister.) oo © 





Now let’s run over 
to “Deah Ol Lunno: 
* * * 
HE action begins 
in a most original 
apartment with twelve 
sides. There would 
have been more but 
there wasn’t an 
room. The view from 
the windows would b 
exquisite—only the: 
are no windows. Its 
a toss-up whether 
these were forgotten 
by the architect or thie 
playwright. It may | 
as well to mention 
here that there are no 
doors. An aeroplan: 
brings characters to 





“A Forest” 


the room, making 
regular trips every 
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Tuesday and Thursday. In the cen- 
tre of the ceiling stands a beautiful 
grand piano. There is a graceful 
group of furniture about it. Try 
to figure it out, then go on if you're 
able. From the floor there hangs a 
chandelier. There is a speck of mid- 
Victorian dust upon it. This dust is 
unique and extraordinary. The mat- 
briefly discussed in the appen- 
ses 219 to 376. It is further 
ned in the preface and there 
footnotes. The sun is 
The clock on the 
Try to fig- 


ter 1S 
dix, ] 
ment! 
are Cc 
shinit 
mante! 
ure t/is out. 


ious 
brightly. 

has an oval dial. 

I dare you. 

* * * 
The remainder of the description 

of the stage must be imagined by the 

reade It is omitted for lack of 

space. 

* *” * 


Foreworp: Omitted for lack of 


papel 
* * * 


Prerace: Omitted because of the 


ink shortage. 
x* * * 

Remarks by several rival authors 
ted to get their names in print 
preface. 

* * * 

Candida Hubbard hangs grace- 
fully by one toe, from the chandelier, 
while the Dog lightly philanders the 
latest liaison on the keys of the 
piano. There is no sound—it is a 
noiseless piano—as nothing must 
stop the flow of conversation. 

Canpipa: Topsy-turvy. 

Tue Doc: Upside down. 

CanpipA: What are we to do— 
we liave no cupboard. 

Tue Doc: (Turns three verbal 
son rsaults.) 

(CANDIDA: 

Tue Doe: 
infinitive.) 

CanpIpA: Suppose we just talk 
about everything. 

ie Doc: Oh Pshaw!! 
le be continued next month.) 
x* * * 
nd at last we turn to the United 


Stutes of Amendments. 
x * * 


delig 


on 


We have no bones. 
(Descends to a split 


HE 1st Act: 

(He 2ND Act: More pep. 

HE 3rD Act: Lots of pep. 

other Hubbard dances out be- 
side the Dog, singing “Over There,” 
They carry an American flag be- 
tween them. 


Pep. 


CuRTAIN 


M. S. 
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The Little Girl: Mother, I think it’s awful kind of that man to carry our bags. 


Psychology Item 


NCE upon a time there was a 

man who declared that women 
are superior to men. Meeting an- 
other man one day, he said: 

“There’s no use talking, the girls 
put it all over us.” 

The fellow he told this to nodded 
his head solemnly, but made no re- 
ply. The man was delighted to think 
he had really said something. A little 
later he met another man and re- 
marked: 

“We men think we are something, 
but the fact is that women know 
much more than we do. They are 
much cleverer.” 

The second man stared at him, but 
neither did he make any reply. 

And so the man went «2 for a 
few days more. Then he met a whole 
group of men who were standing to- 
gether talking about the affairs of 
the world. One of them said to 
him: 

“We've heard about you. 
and join us.” 

Another said almost immediately : 

“Tell us what you think.” 


Come 


“I think,” said the man, “that 
women are very much better, brain- 
ier, cCleverer than we are. I tell you, 
they are superior to us.” 

This was as far as he got. The 
largest man in the group grabbed 
him, took him aside and whispered: 

“Lay off that stuff.” 

“But why?” he asked. 

“It ain't safe. If you keep on say- 
ing it, you'll get so that after a while 


you'll believe it.” a3 os Be 


Impotence 


You say: I took her away! 

Had you belonged together, 

No matter the person, or whether 
Desiring, or no— 

She could not go— 

Fate does not cheat ! 


You can never take 
From anyone—his own; 
Kismet! Soon, or late, 
It is thrown 

At his feet ! 








Apology No. 1194m 


T now seems that Adolph Zukor 

never made the statement which 
was attributed to him in a recent 
issue of Lire. In fact, if he said 
anything, it was quite the reverse. 

The remark in question was erro- 
neously quoted in the New York 
W orld, and gleaned by me from that 
source. I failed to notice the retrac- 
tion which appeared later in the 
columns of the same journal. 

Hereafter, in all fairness, I shall 
make an effort to read all the news- 
papers every day. 


“Under Two Flags” 


SIDE from the spotty quality of 

its story, “Under Two Flags” 
may be rated as an emphatically good 
picture. It contains a wealth of 
vivid color, and it also contains Pris- 
cilla Dean, who can not possibly be 
mediocre in any role. Miss Dean 
is the most dynamic person in the 
movies. She simply sizzles with 
energy, shooting out volts at the rate 
of ten thousand per kilowatt hour. 
As Cigarette, the fiery daughter of 
the regiment in Algiers, she has a 
splendid opportunity to run wild; and 
she does so. She receives excellent 
support from James Kirkwood and 
John Davidson. 

Tod Browning directed “Under 
Two Flags,” and he has devisea a 
number of scenes that are beautiful 
to look at and overflowing with swift 
action. Many of these episodes are 
unrelated, due to the faulty struc- 
ture of the plot. Apparently those 
who adapted the story, and those who 
cut and edited it, did not know their 
business, for they have made a sorry 
hash of the continuity—if such it 
may be called. It is awkward and 


incoherent throughout. However, I 
for one am content to concentrate on 
Miss Dean and forget about the rest 
of the plot. 


“Rags to Riches” 


HE latest Wesley Barry opus, 

entitled “Rags to Riches,” is 
valuable as a treatise on the anatomy 
of hokum. Otherwise it is an utter 
cipher, the logical successor, in fact, 
to “Where Is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight ?” 

I can not, at the moment, think of 
a single moss-covered movie trick 
that has not been used in this film— 
not once, but many times. There is 
the poor little rich boy, who finds 
wholesomeness down on the farm; 
the stalwart hero who appears to be 
a member of a notorious gang, but 
who later turns out to be none other 
than Detective Saunders of the Fed- 
eral Service; the blonde-curled 
orphan, upon whose fair name sus- 
picion has cast an ugly shadow; the 
old horse, which crosses one leg over 
the other by means of reverse action 
on the camera; the puppies, the duck- 
lings and all the other little growing 
things; and, finally, the ultimate sub- 
title, “I had to wear Rags to find 
you, my Riches.” 

In fact, if there is one word in or 
out of the dictionary which can ade- 
quately describe “Rags to Riches,” 
that one word is punk. 


“The Ghost Breaker” 


ALLACE REID is so much 
better as a farceur than as a 
tailor’s < ummy type of hero that it is 
a wonder he ever attempts anything 
but a broad comedy réle. 
In “The Ghost Breaker,” he has a 
part that is admirably suited to his 


lt dud 4, 


nN 


requirements, and if the result is not 
quite so good as it might be, the 
fault is not his. On paper, “The 
Ghost Breaker” should be a delight- 
ful picture, for its possibilities for 
melodramatic farce are almost bound- 
less. Some of these have been real- 
ized, and some have not. 

Mr. Reid appears as an acdven- 
turous young gentleman who 1s en- 
gaged, by an equally adventurous 
young lady, to drive the ghosts irom 
her ancestral home in Spain. Of 
course, the spooks are not real, ven- 
uine, 100% ectoplasms at all, but 
merely bandits who are scouring the 
castle for the family treasure. So 
the dashing young hero rapidly gives 
them the official gate. 

There is much that is entertaining 
in “The, Ghost Breaker”—but not 
nearly as much as there ought to be. 


“Home Made Movies” 


HOSE incurable low - brows 

who agree with me that [Ben 
Turpin’s eyes are infinitely more in- 
teresting than Rodolph Valentino's 
will derive a considerable amount of 
satisfaction from “Home Made 
Movies,” the newest Turpinian 
photo-drama. 

It is absolutely crazy. There is 
scarcely an atom of reason in any 
foot of its two reels. And, logically 
enough, it is uproariously funfy. 

Of course, you can argue that it is 
crude, that it is slap-stick, that it does 
not demonstrate the inevitable tri- 
umph of virtue over vice, that it pos- 
sesses no heart interest ; and, if that’s 
the way you feel about it, you can 
have “Rags to Riches” while I take 
“Home Made Movies.” And tlien 
we'll all be happy. 

Robert E. Sherwood 


wed 








“Ooh! Lester, how thrilling to run loose and be a tough guy like Buckie Kelly!” 


Memories 


NCE, you say, we felt love’s blisses Maybe you were, as you've stated, 
When the world was not so wise; Fooling round in Babylon; 
Once, you say, you knew my kisses Maybe you participated 
Under Babylonian skies. In the local goings-on. 
There fulfilled our scorching passion, Maybe things like that befell you, 
There we pledged our tender vow,— Ages past. But anyhow, 
Strange we meet in this cold fashion I was never there, I'll tell you 
Here and now. Here and now. D. P. 











Thanks to a correspondent, I think I 
have found the most effective “very little 
tale.” Lafcadio Hearn brought it from 
Japan: 

Heavily pours the rain on the hat that 
I stole from the scarecrow. 


For a picture of abject misery it takes 


At It Again 


Two old English women who had not 
been on speaking terms were brought 
together -by friends who desired to 
patch up their quarrel. There was an 
embarrassed silence between them for 
a moment, then one ventured, “Well, 
Mrs. ’Iggins, I wish you all you wishes 
me.” 

“An’ ’oo’s sayin’ narsty things now?” 
snapped the other woman. 

—Boston Transcript. 


The Lazin’est Nigger 


some beating. ; : This conversation was heard on a 

—C. J. A., in London Daily News. : diner between the head chef and another 

G ; chef who was sent on an errand. Being 

Safe Waters ' gone longer than the head chef liked, 

lst ANGLER: This paper reports an- the latter said to his assistant on his re- 

other case of a bather being bitten by . : : turn: “Well, nigger, you can go the 

a fish. v 4 ; ‘ ; fudderest the quickest, and stay the 

2npD ANGLER (after a blank day): longest, and do the lessest of any nigger 
Ah, well—it would be safe enough bath- I ever saw.”—Atlanta Constitution 

ing here!—London Opinion. 
O Athena! 


The Call Artist SAys Girts oF OLtp G 
“Extra!” shouted a newsboy in Hol- j Type Are oN Way.—Headline. 
lywood. : They, too, will probably be hel 
And in a moment he was the center at Ellis Island—New York Sun. 
of a seething mob of supers. PRECOCITY = 
—American Legion Weekly. “The mere novels I read the clearer “THEY say you're going to Americ 
— it becomes that I am going to be a™ What are you going to do there?” 
A poy tells us he is afraid his school misunderstood woman.” “Save up enough for the return t: 
has enough coal.—Yonkers Statesman. —Fliegende Blatter (Munich). —Sondags-Nisse (Stockholm). 
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CLOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 








Clothes for Lounge, Dress or 
Sporting Wear 


English Furnishings, Hats, Trunks and 
Leather Goods 
Boots and Shoes in exclusive models 


Jackets and Knickerbockers of light Shetland 
or heavy Harris Tweeds 
Heavy flannel Trousers for Golf 
Riding, Hunting and Shooting Clothes 


Send for “A Box of Matches Containing 
40 Ways to Play Golf” 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
Building, convenient 
to Grand Central, Subway 
and to many of the leading 
Hotels and Clubs 
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The satisfaction you derive from a body by 
Fisher is founded on superiorities which are the 
pride of both makers and sellers of better cars. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 





BODY 


FISHER 
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The Lament of a Grandfather | 
“Punch is not what it used to be” 
Old Saying, 
* + Marriage threatens to be but a slack 


tie; 













































































$ s $ FOR MEN a Snuff as a fashion has passed away: 
AND WOMEN N Schoolboys rarely can boast of a blacked 
‘: eye; 
are actually demanded year after year by Nobody carols a roundelay ; 
more people than any other shoe in the world Manners and sherry have lost their T 
= sway ; 
BECAUSE: A — and workmanship Flappers are pert to the nth degree; who 
as > RS orst of all, I regret to say, ch; 
Enejortten agntest unveamnsite pratiss to guaranteed Punch is not what it used to be! ~ 
Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- h h th bj itates wort 
dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the Bis 4 eee’ |] 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark Be et eg oo i OE 
° . s a worshipper temporis acti, Se 
W.L. DOUGLAS ‘octory cost. We do not make one cent of po. o | suns, 50 Cain, fe ie deny, ard 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for Boys Shoes *4.00 & 4.50 Py with laughter I'd loudly bray tion 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores | yw. 7. Dougias name| | joke was a joke in 63; come 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. and portrait is the best Threepence a week did I blithely pay: thou 
—_— you Ss tian eel cuneate att. known shoe « Trade Mark | Punch is not what it used to be! Ne 
Le here . can you in the wor sta “ 
- L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in the highest standard\ | i i ; tc 
San Francisco than they do in New England. J ality at the lowest Jests peed numbers were stacked Ner 
our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes a oy és dlainly (None of your delicate rapier play): lions 
COMPARE with any $10.00 or $12.00 ee BN Pass 1 heeemetty quad. & fae whic 
shoes ie. Quote ’em still, though I’m more than Ner\ 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. | grey. i. = 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer In your town handles W. L. penser Yes, they were puns that will live for BY") 
Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handie this wet DongiasBhoeCo, | aye, be 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. 147 Spark St. Just as they lived in the years B.C level 
- Is there a point in a new joke? Nay, Ner\ 
OUR FOOLISH Punch is not what it used to be! ot 
: L’Envot. work 
Sir, I have questioned my friends, and subj« 
the straii 
Roundly declare that they side with the « 
me; must 
4 Some of them even exclaimed, “Hur- Ne 
Secretarial Works ray!” come 
The story goes that Mary Pickford Punch is not what it used to be! ? velo 
and Charlie Chaplin recently met in one —London Mail, ene 
of the moving picture studios. Said a 
: sige wii Charlie : A Specialist : 
American Cin his ofort toast fort = | “Mary, I don’t like what you said one oa 
Singe. | about me in your book. ; Younc Doctor (introducing his only isa 
Coiffeur (who is rather sensitive “Why, what did I say?” questioned patient to a friend): Mr. Brandel—my hand 
about his personal ‘i appearance): | Mary. . : practice.—Flregende Blatter. be it 
. Comment? ? 7 “Haven't you read it?” asked Charlie. orer 
gt “Oh, merey, no,” Mary replied, “I've 0 
iene Pind ct Shennan) | a new play in rehearsal and I haven't haus 
by arrangement with the proprietors. | had time. But by the way, somebody theti 
| told me you panned me in your new whic 
No a = me noes than a congress- ~ w so?” said Chaplin. “I'll have os 
man who has ided not t in. . ” ; . regs 
—Ohio State aaa » oe to read it and see.”—Japan Advertiser. ply c 
a cy 
Gilt-Edged Modesty diges 
e They say that Ford is so democratic bein 
u re e ie | that he is not ashamed to ride in one II 
of his own cars. It recalls the story of the I 
| the hard-boiled captain of industry to inves 
whom a friend was introducing a young bros 
—_ = out of college and seeking a that 
of job. “He is a fine, modest young man,” 
BELEANS | said the friend. “Modest?” snorted the ail 
INDIGESTION big man. “What in thunder has he noter 
25 CENTS ever done to become modest about?” Alfr 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. num 
6 BELL-ANS 5 = 
at Hot water | Crude Stuff Zi | fat 
- i Dear Mrs. McGowan across the hall ™=s 
2 Sure Relief was speaking of the trouble she’s been — 
DELL-ANS ° soe" womens 1S, 
“But everybody has trouble lately,” : 
she said; “and it’s nothing in the world SHOE LACING HOOKS ach 
25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE but them using these raw materials at . effec 
Refi - E the factories. —Motor Life. LANG MOORS, SAN, OF OBTAINED, ON one 
eshes cary Lyes — ried 
When Your Eyes feel Dull SF INSIST ON HAVING WHAT YOU WANT. insan 














and Heavy, use Murine. It In- | Housewis: | 1 wont a servant. She — 
i ire , t ” P 
ya = tw ey, me rand . + miable onest, industrious, clean an FOR MEN. or BRAINS a 
ee EO ene Newt EMPLOYMENT AGENT: You had bet- 1G ARS the | 
U R I NE>- t Fi A take ae ma’am. You _ pos- due 
sibly find those virtues among them. 
mM for your EVES am = —Hvepsen (Christiania). “MADE AT KEY WEST“ 
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NERVE EXHAUSTION 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 
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How We Become 
Shell - Shocked in 
Every-Day Life 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


rible than Nerve Exhaustion, a 

that is its kin, Insanity, Only those 
who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the true mean- 
ing of this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word cali express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him deeper, 
he is afraid he will not die; so great is 
his mental torture. He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sensa- 
tion of weakness and helplessness over- 
comes him. He becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of cells. These cells are reservoirs 
which sture a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. Thé amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement, or grief, or if we 
subject the muscular system to excessive 
strain, we consume more Nerve Force than 
the organs produce, and the natural result 
must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied by 
unmistakable symptoms which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot readily be recognized. The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
isa dangerous assumption, for people with 
hands as solid as a rock and who appear to 
be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see dia- 
gram). In other words, the vital organs 
become sluggish because of insufficient sup- 
ply of Nerve Energy. This is manifested by 
a cycle of weaknesses and disturbances in 
digestion ; constipation, poor blood circula- 
tion and general muscular lassitude usually 
being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. My 
Investigations and deductions always 
brought me back .to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
hess is the basic cause of nearly every bodily 
ailment, pain or disorder. I agree with the 
noted Lritish authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., the author of 
humerous works on the subject, who says: 
It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is that 
the nerves be in order.” 

Ph oodles ad has taught us how frail 
is to strai System is and how sensitive it 
Sa 1, especially mental and emotional 
‘train. Shell Shock, it was proved, does not 
a the nerve fibres in themselves. The 
é ie Bele acute Thousands lost 
New York ereby, over 135 cases from 
insane ah Fane being in asylums for the 
en ea 
came . gest men be- 

paralyzed so that they could not 
the Aah: even speak. a One-third of all 

s cases were “nerve cases,” all 


ue to excessive strain of th i 
, oe e Sympathetic 


Ta is but one malady more ter- 


The mile-a-minute life of today, with its 
worry, hurry, grief and mental tension is 
exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 
that the shock is less forcible, but more pro- 
longed, and in the end just as disastrous. 
Our crowded insane asylums bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. Nine people 
out of ten you meet have “frazzled nerves.” 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You 
are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest 
your food, and you have pains here and 
there. You are told you are “run down” 
and need a rest. Or the doctor may give 
you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. It 
is like making a tired horse run by towing 
him behind an automobile. 


—Diaphragm 

— Stomach 

—-—SOLAR PLEXUS 
) —Liver 


S ——Intestines 
— Kidneys 





— Pelvic Organs 


The Sympathetic Nervous System 


Showing how Every Vital om is governed by the Nervous 

System, and how the Solar Plexus, commonly known as the 

Abdominal brain, is the Great Central Station for the 
distribution of Nerve Force. 


Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts under- 
standingly. I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches how to pro- 
tect the nerves from everyday Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves; how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other means. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents. Remit 
in coin or stamps. See address at the bot- 
tom of page. If the book does not meet 
your fullest expectations, your:money will 
be refunded, plus your outlay of postage. 

The book, “Nerve Force,” solves the 
problem for you and will enable you to 
diagnose your troubles understandingly. 
The facts presented will prove a revelation 
to you, and the advice given will be of 
incalculable value to you. 

. You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 


the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living, for to be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
it is that you care for your nerves. The 
book is especially important to those who 
have “high strung” nerves and those who 
must tax their nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book 
and were greatly benefited by the teach- 
ings set forth therein: 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to restore 
my nerves to normal. Your little book 
has done more for me than all the other 
methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 
ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming of nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. I 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, pamphlets and 
treatises which I have written on the sub- 
ject of health and efficiency, none has at- 
tracted more favorable comment than my 
sixteen-page booklet entitled, “The Pre- 
vention of Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely im- 
mune to Colds. However, people who 
breathe correctly and deeply are not easily 
susceptible to Colds. This is clearly ex- 
plained in my book NERVE FORCE. 
Other important factors, nevertheless, play 
an important part in the prevention of 
Colds—factors that concern the matter of 
ventilation, clothing, humidity, tempera- 
ture, etc. These factors are fully discussed 
in the booklet Prevention of Colds. 

No ailment is of greater danger than an 
“ordinary cold,” as it may lead to Influenza, 
Grippe, Pneumonia or Tuberculosis. More 
deaths resulted during the recent “Flu” epi- 
demic than were killed during the entire war, 
over 6,000,000 people dying in India alone. 

A copy of the booklet Prevention of 
Colds will be sent Free upon receipt of 25¢ 
with the book Nerve Force. You will agree 
that this alone is worth many times the 
price asked for both books. Address: 


PAUL von BOECKMANN 
Studio 267, 110 West 40th St., New York 
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The 1923 Cruise De Luxe 


To the lands of age-old civilizations with 
their never-failing interest, their wealth of 
Art, History, and Natural splendors 


by the Specially Chartered 
New White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


Jan. 20 to March 28, 1923 
Limited to 500 Guests 
The largest twin-screw steamer in the 
world—the most modern, replete, and 
luxurious ship that ever sailed for a cruise. 


A complete change; new countries, en- 
chanting scenery; different people. Sixty- 
seven glorious days—with a long stay in 
Egypt and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 





‘Perennially Good 


Ber appreciation of the 
Hollenden, its services, its 
character, courtesy and conven- 
ience, commences with the first 
time you register as a guest. 


The charm of its parlors and 
lounges, the excellence of its 
rooms and accommodations, the 
dignity and refinement of its 
restaurants, the quality and 
variety of food and the real men 
and women you meet—all make 
pleasant living in one of the 
most pleasing cities of America. 


9ITS THEe 


OLLENDER 
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Medi lerranean 


By Magnificent New 


CUNARD S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 


Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tor 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


EGYPT 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Aljgiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece, Ital) 
Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, ete. 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spa- 
cious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, com- 
modious state-rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting 
for meals.) 

Free optional return passage at later date by any Cunard 
steamer from France or England. 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full informa- 


tion on request. Membership limited to 450 
guests. Early reservation advisable. Apply to 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Established 1875 
489 FIFTH AYE., NEW YORK 219 So 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Paris London 
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“Pardon me, didn’t you come from Squeak Center, 


Missouri?” 


“That’s where I come from, Mister, and if I ever go 


back I'll come from there again.” 
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Character at a Glance 


HAD 


course 
at a glance. 
I sat in the lounge of a smart 


good. 
restauran 
ous folk 
occupied 
of waitin 
doubt, 
keeping 
cabaret ¢ 
tle girl n 
just in 
waiting 
I didn't 
vided he: 
and het 
‘ype, I d 
woman 
buyer. 
man hea 


taken a correspondence 
in how to read character 
I felt that I was pretty 


t and applied it to the vari- 
around me who were also 
with the arduous business 
e, The fat gross man, no 
as a traveling salesman, 
in appointment with some 
itie. The quiet, refined lit- 
ot far distant was perhaps 
from boarding school and 


for her chaperon. 


like the big blonde who di- 
time between her back hair 
pinky ring. A _ heartless 
cided—probably a business 
out to meet an out-of-town 


Next to her sat a meek little 


ily wearing the look of an 


intellectual. 


The | 
was Wil 
There 
in ever) 
set of het 
silken ri 
honor | 
cided shi 


iughty dowager next to me 


.out doubt an _ aristocrat. 


as assurance and breeding 


fold of her chin. Even the 
hat was imposing and her 


ffles seemed conscious of the 


stowed upon them. I de- 
was to meet a foreign am- 


bassador’s wife for lunch—none less. 


In piti< 
old lady 
tired and 
Possibly < 
would me 
on to eat 


ible contrast was the little 
at my right. She looked 
worn and just a bit rusty. 
1 hard-working mother who 
‘et a near relation and go 
at a less expensive place. 








All Patent Leather, 
with covered Military 
heel. Also in all 
White Kid. 


An illustrated 
Brochure will 
be sent upon 
request. 





AMMEYER Branch 


Luxe 


de 


footwear for 


Women, Young Ladies and 
Junior Misses, is always so 
styled as to carry exclusive- 
ness, so priced as to avoid ex- 
travagance. 


AMMEYER 
Branch De Luxe 
677 ~Fifth Avenue 


Between Sird and 54th Streets 


























‘Loc btihe TOBACCO 


POUCH 
Nary a Spill 


OU can fill pipe or cigarette 
paper from LOCKTITE and 
never spill a crumb. Opens easy— 
closes tight. No buttons or strings. 
Sold at cigar, drug 
and leather s 
store,. If dealer 
cannot sup- 
ply send $1.25 
most pop- 

ular size. 


T. OFF 


Genuine Suede 
Rubber Lined 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 


TheF.S. MILLS CO., Inc., Gloversville,N. Y. 











has been 
ita merits in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—“A CLEAR- 











People sifted in. The fat, 
man was greeted by a motherly look- 
ing woman of fifty who started talk- 
ing about the new window boxes. 
The next moment the refined little 
girl toddled out after a blasé man- 
about-town. He was calling her 
“Tootsie.” The big blonde smiled 
as a girl of fifteen addressed her as 
“Mother.” As she led the way into 
the grill I heard her saying, “Dear- 
est, I saw the sweetest—” 

The little old lady was shortly ap- 
proached by a footman who in- 
formed her obsequiously that the 
“car was waiting.” It was then | 
noticed that the dowager had started 
a flirtation with the intellectual man 
and was taking him in to lunch. 

H.R. 


gross 


A Great Year for Stimulants 


Reports come that it is a remark- 
able wine year in France and that 
both red and white wines are of 
admirable quality. 

But that news is of no consequence 
to us. What concerns us is that the 
manufacture of beverages from 
wood alcohol, denatured alcohol and 
other standard materials proceeds 
prosperously and on a great scale in 
Brooklyn, and that Scotland is get- 
ting so rich making whisky for ex- 
port that Marshal Haig has found it 
expedient to go back into the direc- 
torate of Haig & Haig. 

At any tate, “Love one another” 
is conceded to have a better chance 
of becoming an eleventh Command- 
ment than of finding its way into the 
revised marriage service. 





Tokens 
“My 


Wuen I can say, heart is 
broken,” 
’Tis but a sign it soon will mend, 
For of all words, the words unspoken 
Are those that have the power to 
rend, 
And when I make to you confession, 
“My heart is wholly yours”—be- 
ware ! 
For with the tale of its possession 
My heart becomes as free as air. 


de luxe! 
with 

No. 4711 \ 

Bath Salts 


A bath in plain water 
is merely a wash. 

Add a spoonful of 
No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and it is a dream of 
luxury set in a temple 
of perfume 








The water becomes very 
soft, the odor of it deli- 
cate and refreshing! 

No. 4711 is available in 
seven perfumes, at any | 

A; counter where toilet re- 
quisites of quality are 
dispensed. 

Produced in U. 8. A. 
by the makers of No. 
4711 White Rose Glyc- 
erine Soap and No. 

/ 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc 
25 W. 45th St., N.Y. City 








The dread Pyorrhea 
ins with bleedi 
| Degins wi D €€ ing gums | 


bn agg S infecting germs cause 
many ills Medical teens has 
— this. 


conditions ar 
known oftento be theresultof Pyorrhea 
germs thet breed in pockets about the 
teeth. Nervous 
yoo and other diseases have 
traced in many cases to this 
infection. 
Don’t let Pyorrhea work its wicked 
pion aper Soty. Visit your dentist 
a teeth 


» And watch ich pour game fear f P 


of five weed ccc forty, begins 3 
tender and bleeding gums; ay 1 
the gums recede, the teethrdecay, | 
loosen and fall out, or must be 
extracted to rid & —— (hing 
poisons oge at their 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 





consistently. Ordinary den- 
ufnces cannot do ths. Fochan's 
Sart teeth — and clean. 
tart using it today 
Lek set in use Fee 
fen s ie to tions 
consult a dentist imme- 
diately for specialtreatment. 
35c and 60c tubes in 
. S. and Canada. 
R. J. Foran De D.& 


New Yor 
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Fiction While You Wait 


The Very Busy Business Man De- 
cides to Write Another Short Story 


OE JONES is the hero of this 
story. Mathilde Jackson is the 
heroine. 

The reader doubtless will recall 
the Germano-Allies War. Well, Joe 
took an active part in it. He was 
badly wounded at Chateau-Thierry, 
in the Argonne, or some such place. 
While convalescing in a hospital he 
was treated by an American nurse, 
Mathilde Jackson, from Iowa, but a 
very beautiful girl. She had blue 
eyes, gray eyes, brown eyes, or any 
sort of eyes you happen to prefer— 
it’s entirely optional with the reader. 
Her hair was as dark as that of a 
raven, as red as fire, as yellow as 
gold, or what you will—readers dif- 
fer in taste and we aim to please. 
Joe and Mathilde fell in love with 
each other. 

After returning to the front Joe 
was wounded again. This time he 
was sent to another hospital—at 
Ypres, Rheims, St. Nazaire, or some 
place like that. His identification 
tag had been shot off and confused 
with another one. As a result he 
was reported as dead. This second 
wound caused him to have amnesia, 
aphasia, or whatever it is they have 
when they lose their memories: Any- 
how he couldn’t tell them who he 
was. 

The same thing happened to Ma- 
thilde when her hospital was bombed. 
Consequently, having no memories, 
they sort of lost track of each other. 








Books Received 


The Man Who Lived in a Shoe, by Henry 
James Forman (Little, Brown). 

An Instrument of the Gods, by Lincoln Col- 
cord (Macmillan). 

A Mother’s Garden of Verse, by Rosalind 
gy Greene (Stratford Company, 


Boston, 
Wind, by Hilda Conkling 


Shoes of 
(Stokes). 

Playing with Souls, by Countess de Chambrun 
(Scribner’s). 

The Cave Woman, 
(Scribner’s). 

An Introduction to Poetry, by Jay B. Hubbell 
and John O. Beaty (Macmillan). 

Letters to a Djinn, by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Century). : 

When the West Was Young, by Frederick R. 


Bechdolt (Century). 
by Philip Curtiss (Cen- 


—— in Mufti, 
tury 

TM, ie ends of Smokeover, by L. P. Jacks 

er & oorenten). 
poh and the Forbidden Atlas, by C. 

eo Andrews (Doran). 

A World Worth While, by W. A. Rogers 
(Harper). 

The Judge, by Rebecca West (Doran). 

A Gift Book for My Mother, by Harrison 
Rhodes (Harper 

Tutors’ Lane, by by Wilmarth Lewis See f). 

A Kipling Anthology Opbioty ©). 

Y af Inner Self, by Dr. Louis Lach Double. 


day, Page). 
The Boy“ Who Lived in Pudding Lane, by 
Sarah Addington slant Monthly Press). 
In_the Days of Poor Richard, by Irving 
Basheder (Bobbs-Merrill). 
hen Winter Comes to Main Street, by Grant 
Overton (Doran). 
Memoirs -K, @ London Doll. Edited by Mrs. 


Fair: Macmilla 
Still Life. 
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KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


TUXEDO SET ._ 
Grey Mother of Pearl 
1003 KP Links 
$3.50 pair 
1005 KP 3 Smads 
$2.00 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 


Unless you see the name “Dayer” op 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product rescribed 
by physicians over twenty-two years and 
proved safe by millions for 

Colds Headach 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin’ 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of twelve 
tablets cost few cents. Drugzists also 
sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 





After the Armistice Joe joined the 
army of occupation. He managed to 
slip in, despite his amnesia. We 
could tell you how he did it, but it 
would take up too much space 

While in Germany, or wherever 
it was the army of occupation was 
stationed, Joe met a fellow named 
Jim Jackson and they became pals. 
After the withdrawal they returned 
to America together. Just before 
they landed Joe bumped his head 
against a door or something and re- 
gained his memory. “Mathilde!” 
was the first word he said aiter re- 
covering consciousness. 

Jim Jackson invited Joe to go 
home with him to Keokuk and of- 
fered to assist him in the search for 
the long-lost Mathilde. Joe eagerly 
accepted. 

Joe, upon their arrival in Keokuk, 
was introduced to Jim’s parents. 
Presently, while they were all seated 
on the porch, or piazza—or whatever 
they call it in Keokuk—a beautiful 
girl suddenly appeared in the shadow 
of the doorway. 

“Mr. Jones,” said Jim’s father, 

“meet my daughter, Mathilde Jack- 
son !” 

But it wasn’t the same Mathilde 
Jackson. ' 

B, P, 


























Get a “Close-Up” 
‘e 


( PALILEO made the telescope and brought to 
light unknown stars and planets, the craters 
of the moon, the rings of Saturn and other things. 


Properly used, the telescope is a wonderfully 
effective instrument. But look through the wrong 
end and your vision becomes distorted; things get 
out of focus; objects well within your reach look 
miles away. 


An important province of this publication is to 
act your telescope. Use it properly and your vision 
is enlarged. That means reading the advertise- 
ments as well as the other contents. Fail to read the 
advertising and you overlook a great deal that you 
ought to see and know—the best in values—oppor- 
tunities for economy, increased comfort, conven- 
lence and happiness. 


Advertising brings close to your hand the things 
you want. You glean much valuable information 
about manufacturers, their goods, their services— 
all important points to you as a possible purchaser. 


You may read every story and every article—but 
if you overlook the advertising you remain unin- 
formed about the very things that concern you 
most vitally. Unquestionably, you narrow your 
vision. Geta “close-up.” 


Read the advertisements 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, Madison Avenue, No. 598, New York 

B. F. Provandie, Western Manager, Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 

Gordon Simpson, West Coast Representative, Wright-Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Every woman uho sees them wants them—she must have them. 


in colors, are the superb stockings on which the McCallum reputation was 


built. 


McCallum Numbers 1 05-11 3-1 22-199 in black; and 152-153-199 
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“You just know she wears 





